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Organi zati onal  social ization  is  the  process  by  which  new 
recruits  are  transformed  into  fully  adapted  organi z ati onai 
"insiders."  Soci al i zati on  is  an  important  topic,  which  is 
receiving  an  increasing  amount  of  attention  from  organizational 
researchers  (c.f.  Feldman,  1981;  Fisher  and  Weekley,  1982; 
Louis,  1980;  Van  Maanen  and  Schein,  1979).  Much  of  this 
research  has  been  theoretical  in  nature  and  has  focused  largely 
on  the  hypothesized  of  socialization  <c.f.  Van  Maanen 
and  Schein,  1979).  Much  less  attention  has  been  directed  to 
defining  the  outcomes  of  socialization  processes,  yet  an 
adequate  typology  of  outcomes  is  critically  needed.  The 
effectiveness  of  a  social ization  program,  process,  or  model 
cannot  be  evaluated  without  sound  criteria.  The  research 
reported  here  is  a  first  step  toward  defining  the  outcomes  of 
organizational  socialization.  Following  a  brief  literature 
review,  data  from  quantitative  and  qualitative  studies  of 
outcomes  will  be  presented. 

Writers  who  describe  the  outcomes  of  socialization  in 
conceptual  papers  seem  to  identify  a  somewhat  different  set 
than  those  who  operationally  measure  "outcomes"  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  criterion.  The  former  stress  the  learning  and 
internal ization  of  organizational  norms  and  values  and  worry 
about  the  problems  of  over-conf ormi ty.  They  suggest  that  the 
ideal  outcome  state  is  creative  individualism  (Schein,  1968)  or 
role  innovation  (Van  Maanen  and  Schein,  1979),  which  consists 
of  obeying  the  most  central  norms  while  introducing  new  ideas 
by  refusing  to  conform  with  all  norms  (Schein,  1968). 

Empirical  researchers  have  often  selected  quite  different 
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outcome  variables  to  measure.  In  a  recent  study,  Toffler  (1981) 
measured  eleven  variables  as  outcomes  of  the  soc i al i zati on 
process.  These  included  general  job  satisfaction,  satisfaction 
with  six  facets  of  the  job,  job  tension,  internal  work 

motivation,  job  involvement,  and  mutual  influence.  Feldman 
(1976)  measured  general  job  satisfaction,  mutual  influence,  job 
involvement,  and  internal  work  motivation  as  outcomes,  and 
found  that  only  the  first  two  of  these  were  correlated  with 
earlier  process  variables  in  his  socialisation  model.  In  a 
more  recent  article,  Feldman  (1981)  suggested  the  additional 
three  outcomes  of  carrying  out  role  assignments  dependably, 
remaining  with  the  organization,  and  i nnovati ng /cooper at i ng 
beyond  role  demands.  Other  researchers  have  also  considered 
performance  and  tenure  to  be  outcomes  of  soci al ization  (Van 
Maanen,  1975;  Wanous,  1980).  Still  other  suggested  outcomes 
are  organizational  commitment  and  reduced  role  ambiguity 
(Brief,  Aldag,  Van  Sell,  and  Melone,  1979;  Van  Maanen,  1975). 
The  reduction  of  role  conflict,  both  within  the  work  role 
itself  and  between  work  and  non-work  roles,  is  probably  also  an 
outcome  of  successful  socialization,  though  Toffler  (1981)  and 
Feldman  (1976)  treat  conflict  resolution  as  an  antecedent  of 
subsequent  outcomes  such  as  job  satisfaction. 

Clearly,  there  is  much  variety  but  little  consensus  on 
what  the  outcomes  of  socialization  are  (see  Table  1).  It  seems 
likely  that  important  outcomes  may  have  been  overlooked,  if 
they  are  not  par.t  of  the  "standard  dependent  variable  set" 
often  employed  and  easily  measured  by  organizational 
researchers.  Thus,  new  outcomes  may  need  to  be  added  to 


Table  1 


Previously  Mentioned  Outcomes  of  Socialization 

Norm  Learning 
Value  Internal i zati on 
Job  Involvement 
Internal  Work  Motivation 

Innovating/Cooperating  Beyond  Role  Demands 

Staying  with  the  Organization 

Organizational  Commitment 

Mutual  Influence 

Role  Ambiguity 

Role  Conflict 

General  Job  Satisfaction 

Satisfaction  with  Job  Facets 

Job  Tension 


Job  Performance 
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adequately  measure  the  effects  of  socialization.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  possible  that  the  large  set  of  outcomes  presently 
used  may  be  reducible  to  fewer  and  more  meaningful  underlying 
dimensions  of  adjustment  to  the  organization.  The  following 
two  studies  address  each  of  these  possibilities. 

Study  1 

Study  one  consists  of  a  purely  empirical  look  at  most  of 
the  variables  suggested  as  outcomes  in  past  research.  Scales 
were  selected  or  written  to  represent  each  variable  and  the 
measures  were  then  administered  to  new  nursing  graduates  after 
three  months  and  six  months  on  their  first  job.  Factor 
analysis  was  used  to  identify  underlying  dimensions  of 
adjustment  to  the  organization.  Further  analyses  to  determine 
which  variables  changed  significantly  from  three  to  six  months 
on  the  job  were  also  conducted. 

Method 

The  sample  consisted  of  May,  1981  graduates  of  selected 
nursing  schools  in  Texas,  who  accepted  jobs  in  hospitals 
immediately  after  graduation.  Three  hundred  sixty  six  nurses 
were  sent  the  questionnaire  containing  the  outcome  measures 
after  approx i matel y  three  months  of  work.  Fourteen 
questionnaires  were  undeliverable  or  unusable,  while  272  usable 
responses  were  received  after  a  follow-up.  Nurses  who  replied 
to  the  questionnaire  at  three  months  were  surveyed  again  at  6 
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months,  at.  which  time  210  questionnaires  were  returned  (77/.). 
Measures 

Nineteen  outcome  measures  were  included  in  the 
questionnaire  at  each  administration.  Some  outcome  measures 
were  previously  published  instruments,  including  the 
Organizational  Commitment  Questionnaire  (Mowday,  Steers,  and 
Porter,  1979);  the  Job  Perception  Scales  (Huseman,  Hatfield, 
and  Robinson,  1980)  which  measure  satisfaction  with  co-workers, 
pay,  the  work  itself,  and  supervision;  the  short  form  of  the 
Lodahl  and  Kejner  (1965'  job  involvement  instrument;  and  the 
commitment  to  nursing  scale  used  by  Alutto,  Hrebiniak,  and 
Alonso  (1971). 

Internal  work  motivation  was  measured  by  three  items  from 
the  Job  Diagnostic:  Survey  (Hackman  and  Oldham,  1975)  while  role 
conflict  and  ambiguity  were  each  measured  with  three  items, 
some  of  which  came  from  the  Rizzo,  House,  and  Lirtzman  (1970) 
scales  and  others  which  were  written  for  this  questionnaire. 
Mutual  influence  was  measured  by  three  items  adapted  from 
Feldman  (1976).  The  remainder  of  the  scales  were  written 

specifically  for  this  study,  and  included  a  three-item  overall 
job  satisfaction  scale,  a  three  item  job  innovation  scale,  a 
seven  item  self-rating  of  performance  scale,  a  three  item 
adjustment  to  co-workers  scale,  and  a  three  item  adjustment  to 
the  job  scale.  Finally,  two  items  concerning  the  number  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  on  the  job  were  summed  to  form  a 
friends/acquaintances  at  work  scale,  and  intent  to  leave  the 
job  and  intent  to  leave  the  profession  were  each  measured  with 
one  item.  Items  for  the  previously  unpublished  scales  appear 
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in  Appendix  A,  together  with  reliability  data  tor  all  scales. 

Resul ts 

Preliminary  factor  analyses  of  subsets  of  the  items 
largely  confirmed  the  a  priori  scales  which  had  been  written, 
so  all  scales  were  scored  and  used  as  original lly  constructed. 
Summary  scores  on  each  of  the  19  outcomes  were  then  subjected 
to  factor  analysis  using  iterated  communal ity  estimates  on  the 
main  diagonal  (SPSS  method  PA2,  Nie,  Hull,  Jenkins, 
Steinbrenner ,  and  Bent,  1975).  All  factors  extracted  were 

retained,  since  all  had  eigen-values  greater  than  the  mean 
communal ity  estimate  (Hair,  Anderson,  Tatham,  and  Grablowsky, 
1979).  Factors  were  rotated  obliquely,  since  it  seems  likely 

that  the  dimensions  underlying  the  outcomes  of  socialization 

2 

are  probably  correlated.  These  analyses  were  performed 
separately  for  responses  after  three  and  six  months  of  work, 
and  the  results  appear  in  Tables  2  and  3,  respectively. 

Four  outcome  factors  emerged  from  the  measures  collected 
after  three  months  of  job  experience,  which  accounted  for  1007. 
of  the  common  variance  (Table  2).  Factor  one  was  labeled 
Commi tment/Qveral 1  Satisfaction  since  it  contained  strong 
positive  loadings  for  overall  job  satisfaction  and  both 
professional  and  organizational  commitment,  and  very  strong 
negative  loadings  for  intent  to  leave  the  profession  and 
organization.  Factor  two  contained  strong  loadings  on  self 
rated  performance,  adjustment  to  the  job,  innovation,  and  role 
ambiguity  (negative),  and  was  named  Performance/Role  Clarity. 
Factor  three,  Extrinsic  Satisfaction,  had  high  loadings  for 


Commitment:  to  profession  .50 


Pattern  coefficients  less  than  .30  omitted 


Factor  Pattern  Matrix  for  Outcome  Variables  After  Six  Months  on  Job 
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satisfaction  with  co-workers,  supervision,  and  pay.  Factor 
•four.  Internal  Motivation,  was  the  logical  clustering  of  jot 
involvement  and  internal  work  motivation. 

Since  rotation  was  oblique,  factors  could  correlate  with 
each  other,  though  on  the  whole  such  correlations  were  weak. 
Specifically,  Commi tment/Overal 1  Job  Satisfaction  correlated 
.46  with  Extrinsic  Sati sf action,  and  .26  with  Per f ormance/Rol e 
Clarity.  The  latter  two  correlated  .27  with  each  other,  and 
all  other  relationships  were  less  than  .20. 

The  factor  analysis  results  were  somewhat  different  after 
six  months  of  experience  on  the  job,  when  five  factors 
accounting  for  100%  of  the  common  variance  were  extracted 
(Table  3).  Internal  Motivation  was  still  a  distinct  factor 

(factor  3)  but  the  Performance  factor  (factor  2)  no  longer 
included  role  ambiguity.  Instead,  innovation  loaded  heavily, 
which  was  quite  reasonable  —  thinking  of  better  ways  to  do 
one’s  job  ought  to  occur  with  high  performance,  given  an 
adequate  amount  of  experience.  Factor  one  was  still  Commitment 
to  the  Organization,  with  the  addition  of  a  strong  loading  for 
mutual  influence,  and  a  heavy  negative  loading  for  role 

conflict.  The  commitment  construct  seemed  to  have  split,  with 
factor  four  representing  Lack  of  Commitment  to  the  Profession. 
This  factor  had  a  loading  of  1.0  for  intention  to  leave  the 
profession,  and  additional  strong  loadings  for  intention  to 
leave  the  organization  (.62)  and  professional  commitment 

(-.57).  As  one  might  expect,  this  factor  was  negatively 
correlated  with  factor  one.  Commitment  to  the  Organization  (r  = 
-.49).  Factor  five  bore  some  similarity  to  the  extrinsic 
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satisfaction  factor  which  emerged  at  three  months  but  might 
more  appropr  i  at.el  y  be  called  Lack  of  Satisfaction  with 

Co-workers,  since  both  that  satisfaction  scale  and  the 

adjustment  to  co-worker  scale  loaded  heavily  and  negatively. 
This  factor  was  negatively  related  to  the  first  three  factors 
and  positively  related  to  factor  4.  All  other 
intercorrelations  among  these  five  factors  were  miniscule. 

The  fact  that  relatively  few  and  easily  i nterpretabl e 
factors  accounted  for  all  of  the  common  variance  in  this  set  of 
19  potential  outcome  variables  does  not  confirm  that  they  are 
all  meaningful  outcomes  of  socialization.  Further  research 
will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  specifically  which  variables  or 
factors  are  changed  as  a  result  of  specific  socialization 
processes.  However,  variables  whose  values  do  not  change  at 
all  during  the  first  months  on  the  job  may  not  be  "outcomes"  of 
newcomer  socialization.  The  present  data  can  provide  some 
additional  but  very  preliminary  and  tentative  information  on 
which  variables  actually  were  outcomes  in  this  sample  of 

nurses.  Variables  whose  values  change  significantly  from  the 
third  to  sixth  month  are  more  likely  to  be  outcomes  of 

socialization  than  are  those  which  do  not.  change  during  this 
critical  initial  employment  period. 

A  Hotelling's  T2  (multivariate  repeated  measures)  test  was 
run  on  the  19  outcome  variables  and  two  time  periods.  The 
overall  test  was  highly  significant  <T2=158.44  » 

F < 19, 125) =7. 29,  p  <  .001),  indicating  that  some  of  the  outcome 
variables  did  change  from  three  to  six  months.  Bonferroni 
simultaneous  confidence  intervals  were  then  calculated  for  each 


variable,  and  showed  that,  the  following  contributed  most  to  the 
significance  of  the  overal 1  test:  self  rated  performance, 
adjustment  to  the  job,  number  of  co-worker  friends,  adjustment 
to  co-workers,  innovation,  and  role  ambiguity.  The  direction 
of  all  but  one  of  these  changes  is  consistent  with  present 
views  of  socialisation.  That  is,  self  rated  performance, 
adjustment  to  the  job  and  co-workers,  and  innovation  all 
increased,  while  role  ambiguity  decreased.  Surprisingly,  the 
number  of  close  friends  plus  acquaintances  on  the  job  dropped 
from  three  to  six  months.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  result  is 
that  none  of  the  satisfaction  or  commitment  variables  changed 
during  the  time  observed. 

Di scussi on 

Overall,  the  outcomes  of  socialisation  for  this  sample  of 
nurses  seemed  to  fall  into  four  categories:  1)  adjustment  to 
the  task/perf ormance,  2)  commitment,  3)  satisfaction,  with 
co-worker  satisfaction  being  particularly  salient,  and  4) 
internal  work  motivation /involvement.  For  this  sample  of  new 
hospital  nurses,  performance  and  co-worker  related  variables 
changed  between  three  and  six  months  on  the  job,  while 
commitment  and  satisfaction  did  not.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  latter  are  not  outcomes  of  socialisation.  They 
may  have  plateaued  before  the  third  month  on  the  job,  or  may 
change  very  slowly  or  late  in  the  process  of  socialisation.  It 
seems  quite  likely  that  all  aspects  of  adjustment  do  not 
proceed  at  the  same  rate.  Feldman  <1977),  for  instance,  found 
that  new  hospital  employees  reported  that  they  were  comfortable 
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with  their  co-workers  after  2.7  months,  but  did  not  feel 
competent  at  their  job  until  an  average  of  6  months  had  passed. 
Thus,  whether  or  not  all  the  previously  mentioned  outcomes  of 
socialization  really  are  outcomes  is  still  not  entirely  clear. 

A  great  deal  of  additional  research  will  be  needed  to  answer 
this  question.  For  instance,  studies  in  which  these  outcomes 
are  measured  more  frequently  and  over  a  longer  time  period 
would  be  helpful  in  determining  which  "outcome"  variables 
change  at  what  time  during  the  socialization  process. 
Comparisons  with  experienced  (fully  socialized)  employees  could 
also  be  made.  Presumably  variables  which  are  outcomes  would  be 
changing  in  value  for  newcomers,  but  be  relatively  stable  for 
experienced  employees. 


Study  2 

Study  two  used  qualitative  data  in  an  effort  to  identify 
the  outcomes  of  socialization  as  perceived  by  a  sample  of 
incumbents  in  nursing  jobs.  Glaser  and  Strauss  <1967,  p.  1-2) 
made  a  criticism  of  sociology  researchers  which  certainly 
applies  to  the  present  state  of  research  on  organizational 
socialization.  They  claim  that  their  discipline  is  guilty  of  " 
...  overemphasis  ...  on  the  verification  of  theory,  and  a 
resultant  de-emphasis  on  the  prior  step  of  discovering  what 
concepts  and  hypotheses  are  relevant  for  the  area  that  one 
wishes  to  research. "  The  research  described  below  is  an  effort 
to  return  to  the  necessary  "prior  step"  of  identifying  relevant 
variables.  A  technique  developed  by  Glaser  and  Strauss  (1967) 
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specifically  for  extracting  theoretically  relevant  constructs 
from  qualitative  data  is  used. 

Subjects  and  Procedure 

The  primary  t ample  consisted  of  35  May  1981  graduates  of 
registered  nurse  programs  who  had  found  employment  as  hospital 
nurses.  They  had  been  on  the  job  for  an  average  of  2.9  months 
(range  2  weeks  to  5  months)  at  the  time  they  participated  in 
the  study.  All  subjects  were  asked  to  respond  to  the 

open-ended  question,  "What  constitutes  being  'fully  adjusted’ 
to  a  new  nursing  job?  How  does  a  'fully  adjusted'  nurse  feel 
and  behave  compared  to  a  brand  new  nurse?"  Fifteen  of  the 
respondents  were  asked  this  question  in  a  telephone  interview; 
the  remaining  twenty  responded  to  a  mailed  questionnaire 
containing  the  same  question.  Phone  and  written  responses  were 
very  similar,  so  the  data  were  combined  for  analysis. 
Responses  to  the  same  question  were  also  available  from  six 
experienced  nurses.  The  treatment  of  their  data  will  be 

discussed  shortly. 

Anal ysi s 

Data  were  analysed  by  means  of  the  method  of  constant 
comparisons  (Glaser  and  Strauss,  1967),  as  described  below. 
First,  each  separate  statement  made  by  a  new  nurse  respondent 
was  copied  on  to  an  index  card.  Most  subjects  generated 
several  distinct  statements,  for  a  total  of  120  cards.  Next, 
the  cards  were  carefully  read  and  sorted  into  outcome 
categories  which  emerged  from  the  data.  A  new  card  was  added 


to  a  category  onl.y  after  rereading  all  the  cards  presently  in 


the  category.  This  assured  that  all  cards  in  a  category  dealt 
with  the  same  concept.  The  author  and  a  student  <who  had 
conducted  the  phone  interviews)  each  performed  this  task 
independently,  and  arrived  at  slightly  different  results. 

According  to  Glaser  and  Strauss  (1967),  agreement  on  categories  i 

between  independent  sorters  should  not  be  expected.  The 
categories  presented  below  represent  the  consensus  of  both 
sorters. 

Once  categories  had  been  agreed  upon  from  new  nurse 
responses,  experienced  nurse  responses  were  read  and  sorted 
into  the  existing  categories.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
experienced  nurse  cards  fit  handily  into  the  category  scheme, 
and  added  further  detail  to  the  definition  of  the  categories. 

The  reader  should  note  that  the  purpose  was  not  to  test  theory, 
but  to  draw  on  the  richness  of  qualitative  data  to  generate 
constructs  relevant  for  later  theory  building.  Therefore,  the 
use  of  a  heterogeneous  sample  which  may  not  completely 
represent  a  particular  population  is  not  a  problem  (Glaser  and 
Strauss,  1967) . 

After  the  categorisation  step,  broader  topics  or  groupings 
seemed  to  emerge  from  the  data,  and  the  initial  categories  were 
re-read  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  appropriateness  in  the 
broader  groupings  which  were  taking  shape.  The  final  step, 
according  to  Glaser  and  Strauss  (1967),  is  for  the  researcher 
to  draw  together  his  or  her  "intuitions"  based  on  immersion  in 


the  raw  data,  and  to  make  tentative  theoretical  statements 
about  causal  relationships  among  groupings.  The  researcher  has 
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thus  used  qualitative  data  to  produce  theory  grounded  in  data, 
which  may  subsequently  be  tested  through  the  usual  quantitative 
methods.  Although  generating  new  theory  is  not  the  main 
purpose  o-f  the  present  study,  some  theoretical  suggestions  will 
be  made  -following  a  discussion  of  the  raw  categories. 

Results 

The  categories  of  "fully  adjusted”  nurse  characteristics, 
created  from  the  raw  data,  appear  in  Table  6.  In  each  case, 
quotes  are  also  provided  as  examples  of  the  type  of  statements 
comprising  each  category.  This  list  of  the  outcomes  of  an 
"ad justment "  or  soci al i rat i on  process  is  quite  different  from 
the  list  in  Table  1.  Some  outcomes  from  past  research  do  not 

occur  in  this  sample  at  all;  these  will  be  treated  first  below.. 

Other  outcomes  appear  in  both  lists,  and  will  be  discussed 
second.  Finally,  outcomes  which  are  unique  to  this  study  will 
be  discussed. 

Past  Outcomes  Not  Replicated  "Job  involvement"  has  been 
used  several  times  in  the  past  as  an  outcome  of  social ization, 
but  we  did  not  find  a  category  corr espondi ng  to  this  construct. 
No  one  mentioned  taking  their  work  home  with  them  mentally,  or 
being  obsessively  involved  in  the  content.  of  their  work. 

"Internal  work  motivation"  was  not  stressed  by  these  nurses 

either.  They  instead  focused  much  more  on  being  able  to  "carry 
out  role  assignments  dependably."  Reading  between  the  lines, 
they  seemed  to  assume  that  all  nurses  were  sufficiently 
motivated,  but  that,  new  nurses  lacked  the  skills  and  knowledge 

This  may  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  nursing 


i  in  i  i  imm 
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to  perform  wel  1 
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Table  4 


Characteristics  of  "Adjusted"  vs.  Brand  new  nurses 
(categories  generated  from  raw  data) 


Category 

Effective  Work  Relationships 
with  Co-workers 


Self-confidence 

Skill  Proficiency 

Knows  Physical  Layout 

Independence  in  Action 

Conveys  Confidence  to  Patients 

Helps  Newcomers 

Knows  Routine,  Paperwork 


Descriptive  Quotes 

"Works  as  well  as  possible  with  other 
employees,  supervisors,"  "Knows  the 
doctors  and  how  to  get  what  she  wants  for 
her  patients  out  of  each  of  them,"  "Has 
earned  the  respect  of  doctors  and  super¬ 
visors,"  "Has  developed  constructive 
relationships  with  staff,  administration, 
physicians" 

"Sure  of  herself  in  her  position,  not 
plagued  continuously  by  the  feeling  that 
she  is  not  doing  her  job  the  right  way," 
"Secure,"  "Relaxed,"  "Feeling  confident 
in  your  nursing  actions  and  judgments" 

"Feels  comfortable  in  doing  any  procedure," 
"Appropriately  assesses  patient's  condi¬ 
tion,"  "Competent  in  her  techniques," 

"Fewer  errors  in  medications,  charting, 
etc." 

"Has  learned  her  way  around  the  hospital 
and  knows  where  things  are  located," 

"Able  to  locate  supplies  and  equipment 
that  she  needs” 

"She  is  action  rather  than  indecision  and 
reaction,"  "Able  to  do  things  without 
assistance,"  "Able  to  make  decisions," 

"Can  quickly  assess  a  situation  and  get 
moving" 

"Can  handle  patients'  and  families'  ques¬ 
tions,”  "Piovides  a  natural  sense  of  con¬ 
fidence  to  patients" 

"Tolerant  and  helpful  to  new  nurses," 

"Can  answer  questions" 

"Fully  familiar  with  daily  routines  and 
your  facility's  way  of  functioning," 
"Familiar  with  hospital  and  unit  policies 
and  procedures,”  "Knowing  what  to  do  with 
all  the  paperwork" 
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Table  4  (continued) 


Able  to  Handle  Emergencies 


Tolerant  of  Change 


Deals  with  Reality  Shock 


"Doesn’t  ’unglue'  in  a  crisis,"  "Able  to 
handle  emergencies  in  a  manner  that  indi¬ 
cates  professionalism,  knowledge,  skill, 
etc." 

"A  change  from  the  normal  routine  is  not  a 
major  calamity,"  "Tolerant  of  surprises," 
"Less  fearful  of  change" 

"It  means  putting  away  the  ideas  of  'text¬ 
book  nursing'  and  realizing  the  limitations 
of  a  nurse  and  not  being  frustrated  by 
either  extreme" 


Role  Clarity  "Knowing  what  is  expected  of  you,"  "Knowing 

your  exact  duties  and  how  to  carry  them 
out,"  "Knowing  the  boundaries  of  your 
judgment” 

Resolving  Outside-life  Conflicts  "Getting  used  to  being  off  hours  that  are 

different  from  your  family  and  friends," 
"Being  able  to  coordinate  family  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  work,"  "Job  and  personal 
life  are  compatible” 


Job  Satisfaction  (work  itself) 
Having  a  "System" 

Satisfying  Interpersonal 
Relationships  with  Co-workers 

Feeling  of  Belonging 

Changed  Use  of  Questions 


Philosophy 


"Having  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  when  you 
go  home  —  job  well  done,  etc." 

"Experiments  less  with  management  of  time 
—  she  has  developed  a  system  she  likes," 
"Has  devised  short  cuts  that  work  for  her," 
"Able  to  efficiently  use  her  time" 

"Co-workers  become  a  part  of  the  reason 
for  keeping  the  job  and  performing  well," 
"Friendly  relationship  with  associates" 

"Feels  needed,"  "Feels  part  of  the  unit, 
a  feeling  of  belonging  and  cohesiveness" 

"Asks  few  questions  regarding  procedures 
or  policies,  instead  asks  specifics  of  a 
patient's  care  or  condition,"  "Asks  fewer 
questions"  but  "Is  not  threatened  by  having 
to  ask  for  help  if  assistance  needed," 
"Knows  who  to  ask" 

"Understands  the  philosophy  of  the  unit," 
"Has  her  own  philosophies  formed" 


Table  4  (continued) 


Emerging  Managerial  Ability  "Being  able  to  take  charge  and  not  feel 

overwhelmed,"  "Able  to  guide  subordinates," 
"Able  to  assign  personnel,"  "Able  to  con¬ 
front  people,  express  what's  going  on  with 
co-workers,  be  assertive  about  what  you 
think  needs  to  be  done  without  feeling  bad 
about  it" 
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occupation,  and  the  values  of  individuals  who  choose  to  enter 
this  kind  of  care-giving  work.  Similarly,  "innovating  and 
co-operating  beyond  role  demands"  did  not  apppear ,  perhaps 
because  the  nurse  role  specifies  exactly  what  nurses  are 
allowed  to  do,  and  what  duties  are  reserved  for  physicians  or 
other  specialists.  On  the  other  hand,  "independence  in  action" 
may  be  the  nursing  analog  of  innovation,  since  it  consists  of 
fully,  correctly,  immediately,  and  on  one’s  own  initiative 
doing  whatever  one  may  properly  do  in  a  given  patient  care 
situation.  "Emerging  management  ability"  may  also  roughly 
correspond  to  i nnovati on/cooperati on,  since  it  seems  to  mean 
being  able  and  willing  to  take  charge  when  others  need 
direction,  and  being  ready  to  move  up  to  a  more  demanding  role 
such  as  charge  nurse. 

Neither  commitment  to  the  organisation  or  profession  were 
mentioned  as  differentiating  experienced  nurses  from  new 
nurses,  though  these  have  been  used  in  the  past  as  indicators 
of  socialization.  Job  satisfaction  has  often  been  measured  in 
earlier  socialization  research,  but  in  this  study  it  was 
mentioned  very  infrequently.  Only  six  cards  seemed  to  refer  to 
satisfaction,  and  they  covered  only  two  facets  —  "satisfying 
interpersonal  relationships  with  co-workers, ”  and  "sati sf action 
with  the  work  itself." 

Past  Outcomes  Confirmed  Several  previously  researched 
outcomes  did  appear  in  our  categories.  "Mutual  influence"  as 
conceptualized  by  Feldman  (1976)  is  very  similar  to  "effective 
working  relationships  with  co-workers."  The  reduction  of  role 


ambiguity  and  conflict,  mentioned  as  soci al i zati on  outcomes  by 
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Brief  et  al .  (1979),  Toffler  (1981),  and  others,  also  appeared 

here,  In  the  cateqory  entitled  "role  clarity"  (understanding 
what  one  is  to  do  and  not  do),  and  "resolving  outside -life 
conf 1 i cts. " 

As  mentioned  above,  nurses  in  the  sample  placed  heavy 
emphasis  on  several  skill  and  knowledge  categories  which 
di f f erenti ate  new  from  adjusted  nurses.  These  include  "skill 
proficiency,"  "knowinq  the  routine,"  "knowing  the  physical 
layout,"  and  "knowing  how  to  handle  emergencies."  These  all 
contribute  directly  to  performance,  and  the  nurses  seemed  to 
feel  that  performance  is  the  most  important  indicator  of 
adjustment.  While  previous  researchers  have  measured 

performance  as  an  outcome,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  attached 
the  importance  to  it  that  these  nurses  did.  In  fact,  learninq 
the  mechanics  of  job  performance  is  not  even  considered  to  be 
part  of  socialisation  by  some  writers  (Schein,  1968),  who 
emphasize  instead  the  learning  of  informal  norms  and  values. 
However,  as  Feldman  (1977)  has  pointed  out,  the  latter  may  be 
i  ne;:  tr  i  catil  y  entwined  with  the  former.  Some  of  his  subjects 
explained  that  one  had  to  learn  some  of  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  job  in  order  to  earn  acceptance  in  the  work  group,  but 
that  acceptance  was  critical  to  mastering  further  skills  and 
"tricks  of  the  trade"  which  could  only  be  learned  from  more 
experienced  co-workers. 

Unigye  Qy4&SQ?§§  Finally,  several  outcome  categories  not 
specifically  mentioned  or  measured  previously  emerged  from  the 
qualitative  data.  "Self-confidence"  was  a  heavily  used 
category  with  almost  half  of  the  respondents  using  these  exact 
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words.  "Independence  in  action,"  as  discussed  above,  is  a 
concept  which  had  not  been  spec  i  fi  cal  1  y  considered  before. 
"Able/willing  to  answer  questions"  is  another  characteristic  of 
•fully  adjusted  employees  which  has  been  overlooked.  The  switch 
from  "asker"  to  "answerer"  of  questions  is  surely  one  key  sign 
post  in  the  transition  process  from  outsider  to  insider.  The 
change  in  not  just.  the  number  but  also  the  type  of  questions 
asked  by  fully  socialised  versus  new  organization  members  is 
also  interesting.  Fully  socialized  members  do  not  ask  about 
standard  operating  procedures,  rather  they  ask  for  the  specific 
information  on  particular  cases  which  enables  them  to  select 
the  proper  behavior  from  their  established  repertoire  of 

procedures. 

Another  outcomes  mentioned  by  several  nurses  was 
"tolerance  of  change."  They  described  a  fully  adjusted  nurse 
as  competent  and  confident  enough  to  handle  last-minute  changes 
in  routines  or  assignments  without  becoming  upset.  New  nurses 
were  portrayed  as  desiring  more  stability  as  they  strove  to 
master  their  environment.  This  seems  a  perfectly  legitimate 
view,  though  it.  is  counter  to  the  traditional  view  of  fully 
socialized  employees  as  vigorous  defenders  of  the  status  quo, 
and  more  flexible  newcomers  as  the?  primary  source  of  creative 
change  in  an  organization. 

"Having  a  system"  is  a  characteristic  of  fully  adjusted 
workers  which  has  not  been  explicitly  discussed  before.  As  the 
phrase  was  used  by  these  nurses,  having  a  system  consists  of 
developing  one’s  own  unique  work  methods  which  are  preferred 
and  seen  as  being  optimally  efficient.  Learning  to  manage  time 
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and  inventing  short  cuts  are  pa-'t.  cit  developing  a  system. 

Many  ot  these  unique  outcomes  could  be  partly  subsumed 
under  Feldman's  <1980)  idea  that  an  increase  in  perceived 
personal  control  is  one  outcome  ot  socialization.  Increased 
self-confidence,  answering  questions,  being  tolerant  ot  change, 
and  having  a  system  are  certainly  part  ot  teeling  in  control, 
as  opposed  to  the  teeling  ot  being  controlled  by  an 
i ncomprehensi bl e  environment  which  newcomers  often  report. 

A  final  outcome  of  becoming  fully  adjusted  is  to  "convey 
confidence  and  be  perceived  as  competent  by  patients  and  their 
families."  Being  able  to  convey  this  image  to  clients  is 
probably  an  important  outcome  in  many  other  occpipati ons  as 
well,  for  instance,  1 awyer ,  salesperson,  counseling 
psychologist,  and  so  on.  Likewise,  the  other  outcomes  found  in 
this  study  but  not.  in  previous  literature  seem  highly 
general izable  to  other  organizations  and  occupations.  In  many 
types  of  work,  being  self  confident,  able  to  answer  questions, 
having  a  system,  knowing  the  routine  and  physical  layout.,  and 
being  able  to  act  correctly  without  supervision  are  likely  to 
be  very  important  characteristics  of  properly  socialized 
employees. 

From  Categories  to  Groupings  t.o  Theory  The  twenty  outcome 
categories  were  further  sorted  by  the  author  into  four  groups, 
as  shown  in  Figure  1.  Two  of  these  groupings  seemed  to  be  more 
process  variables  than  final  outcomes.  These  are  "Acquiring 
Skills  and  Abilities"  and  "Building  and  Maintaining 
Relationships."  Statements  in  categories  belonging  to  these 
groups  contained  phrases  like,  "The  new  nurse  has  to  get  used 


Figure  1 

Groupings  and  Possible  Interrelationships  of  Outcome  Variables 


Acquiring  Skills  and  Knowledge 


Performance/ Job  Behavior  Outcomes 
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to  . . . , "  "The  new  nurse  must  establish  contacts  .  .  .  ,  " 
“developing  relations  .  ..,"  "Must  become  proficient,"  "Must 
her  way  around  .  .  .  .  "  Completing  the  activities  in  these 
two  groups  seems  largely  to  precede  attaining  the  outcomes  in 
the  other  two  groupings,  "Per f ormance/ Job  Behavior  Outcomes" 

and  "Personal  Outcomes."  That  is,  learning  to  meet  the 

day-to-day  performance  demands  of  the  job,  and  learning  how  to 
work  effectively  with  others  in  the  situation  must  begin  to 
happen  immediately  after  beginning  work.  They  lead  eventually 
to  successful  performance  (independence  in  action,  having  a 
system),  to  a  mature  and  experienced  "style"  (including 

tolerance  for  change,  helping  newcomers,  conveying  confidence, 
changed  use  of  questions,  etc:.),  and  to  positive  personal 
outcomes  such  as  feelings  of  self-confidence  and  job 
sati sf acti on . 

Further  causal  relationships  can  also  be  suggested. 
Personal  outcomes  may  depend  partly  on  attaining 
perf ormance/ job  behavior  outcomes.  For  example,  independence 
in  action,  emerging  managerial  ability,  and  having  a  system 
probably  enhance  feelings  of  self-confidence  and  satisfaction 
with  the  work,  itself.  Acquiring  skills  and  knowledge  is  shown 
in  a  reciprocal  relationship  with  building  and  maintaining 
relationships,  since  co-workers  may  help  one  learn  the  task, 
but  some  task  aptitude  may  need  to  be  demonstrated  in  order  to 
gain  help  from  co-workers  (Feldman,  1977). 

Di scussi on 

The  categories  drawn  from  Study  2  are  likely  to  be 
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general  1 zabl e  to  many  socialisation  settings  beyond  nursing. 
They  are  particularly  relevant  when  organizational  and 
occupational  social.  i:ation  are  occurring  concur r ent  1  y .  That 
is,  these  nurses  were  on  their  -first  full  time  professional  job 
after  nursing  school,  and  so  they  were  perhaps  more  concerned 
with  Knowledge,  skill,  and  performance  than  with  the  learning 
of  norms  and  subtle  organizational  quirks  often  considered  to 
be  an  important  component  of  organizational  socialization.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  the  process  of  learning  to 
perform  may  have  been  written  off  prematurely  by  other 

socialization  researchers,  who  were  generalizing  from  the 

literature  on  childhood  or  cultural  socialization,  in  which 
learning  to  perform  very  specific  duties  and  tasks  is  less 
rel evant . 

In  order  that  future  researchers  choose  outcomes  which  are 
relevant  in  their  particular  settings,  they  should  first  repeat 
a  procedure  similar  to  that  used  here  on  a  sample  from  the 
population  of  interest.  If  many  researchers  do  this,  we  will 
eventually  be  able  to  identify  a  list  of  outcomes  which  seem  to 
be  relevant  across  a  large  number  of  settings,  and  a  second 
list,  containing  those  which  are  more  unique  to  a  particular 
occupation  or  type  of  socialization  experience.  Using  a 
completely  relevant  dependent.  variable  set  will  enable 
researchers  to  more  accurately  test  hypotheses  about  the 
effects  of  socialization  processes  and  character i sti cs  on 
eventual  adjustment  to  the  organization. 
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Cone 1  us i one 

Taking  the  results  o+  these  two  studies  together,  some 
tentative  conclusions  are  pcissible.  Despite  different  purposes 
and  methodologies,  both  studies  converged  on  many  points.  In 
study  one,  internal  motivation,  commitment,  and  job 

satisfaction  did  not  change  from  three  to  si:-  months.  These 
variables  were  also  not  mentioned  as  constructs  which 

differentiate  new  from  fully  adjusted  nurses  in  study  two.  In 
study  one,  means  on  performance,  role  ambiguity,  and  co-worker 
related  variables  changed  from  three  to  six  months,  while  in 
study  two,  numerous  categories  relating  to  these  variables  were 
found.  This  suggests  that  the  most  critical  outcomes  to 

measure  during  the  first  few  months  of  socialization  to  a  new 
job  (particularly  the  first  job  in  an  occupation)  concern 
learning  to  do  the  work  (performance)  and  learning  to  get  along 
with  co-workers.  These  conclusions  are  consistent  with 
research  by  Katz  (1978)  which  showed  that  job  enrichment 
dimensions  were  not  particularly  relevant  to  new  employees,  who 
were  busy  trying  to  master  the  task  and  fit  into  the  social 
environment.  After  about  a  year  of  experience  on  the  job, 
enrichment  dimensions  did  become  salient. 

In  summary,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  argue  for  more 
thoughtful  selection  of  criterion  variables  in  the  study  of  the 
socialization  process.  The  shotgun  approach  of  measuring  many 
possible  outcome  variables  simply  because  standardized  measures 
are  readily  available  will  not  be  as  productive  as 
theoreti cal  1  y  and  empirically  identifying  the  relevant,  outcomes 
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in  a  particular  setting.  One  can  then  proceed  to  study  the 
determinants  of  the  relevant  outcome  set.  As  suggested  above, 

relevant  outcome  sets  may  be  different  for  different 

1 

occupations,  different  types  of  career  transitions  (first  job 
vs.  lateral  transfer  within  a  company,  etc.),  and  different 
time  periods  within  a  single  socialisation  experience  (first 
vs.  sixth  vs.  twelfth  month).  Our  understanding  of 
organizational  social  izat.ion  cannot  help  but  be  enhanced  by 
more  careful  specification  of  outcomes. 
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Footnotes 


1  This  research  was  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research,  N00014-81-K0036,  NR170-925.  Thanks  to  Perilou 
Goddard  for  helping  with  Study  2,  and  to  Ruth  Brewer  for  access 
to  the  sample. 


2  SPSS  employs  the  oblimin  criterion,  and  the  default  value 
of  delta=0  was  used,  allowing  a  "fairly  oblique"  solution  to 
emerge  "if  such  correlations  e::ist.  in  the  data"  (Nie  et  al.. 
1975,  p.  486). 

Factors  were  also  rotated  orthogonal  1  y .  using  the  Varima;: 
procedure.  Results  were  very  similar,  and  factor  names  would 
have  been  the  same  using  either  method. 


3  Thanks  to  Mitch  Muehsam  of  The  Institute  of  Statistics  at 
Texas  A?<M  University,  for  writing  the  program  for  this 
analysis. 
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Appendix 

Reliabilities  of  All  Scales* 


Reliabilities 


Scale  Name 

Time  1 

Time  2 

Organizational  Commitment  Questionnaire 

.77 

.91 

Job  Perception  Scales 

Co-workers 

.77 

.79 

Pay 

.92 

.93 

Uork  Itself 

.75 

.72 

Supervision 

.85 

.85 

Job  Involvement 

.66 

.66 

Commitment  to  Nursing 

.87 

.86 

Internal  Work  Motivation 

.36 

.33 

1.  I  feel  a  great  sense  of  personal  satisfaction  when  1 
do  this  job  well. 

2.  My  own  feelings  generally  are  not  affected  much  one 
way  or  the  other  by  how  well  I  do  on  this  Job. 

3.  I  feel  bad  and  unhappy  when  I  discover  that  I  have 
performed  poorly  in  this  job. 

Role  Conflict  .60  .54 

1.  I  receive  incompatible  orders  or  requests  from  two  or 
more  people. 

2.  Sometimes  I  have  to  do  things  that  are  against  my 
better  judgment. 

3.  I  feel  that  the  amount  of  work  I  have  to  do  may  inter¬ 
fere  with  how  well  it  gets  done. 

Role  Ambiguity  .65  .65 

1.  I  feel  certain  about  how  much  authority  I  have  on  the 
job. 

2.  I  know  exactly  what  is  expected  of  me. 

3.  I  don't  know  what  my  supervisor  thinks  of  my  perform¬ 
ance. 

Mutual  Influence  .65  .77 

1.  I  feel  that  I  have  very  little  input  into  how  things 
are  done  on  my  unit. 

2.  If  I  had  an  idea  about  improving  the  way  jobs  were 
done  in  this  unit,  I  doubt  I  could  get  action  on  it. 

I  feel  I  have  a  lot  of  influence  in  my  unit. 


3. 
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Overall  Job  Satisfaction  .91  .91 

1.  I  like  this  job  very  much. 

2.  I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  this  job. 

3.  Overall,  I  am  quite  happy  with  this  job. 

Innovation  .58  .62 

1.  I  like  to  try  new  and  better  ways  to  get  this  job 
done. 

2.  I  have  lots  of  good  ideas  about  how  things  could  be 
done  better  on  this  unit. 

3.  I  often  make  helpful  suggestions  to  my  co-workers  or 
superiors. 

Self  Rating  of  Performance  .90  .91 

1.  Gathering  subjective  and  objective  data  concerning 
patient  problems. 

2.  Making  accurate  nursing  diagnoses  of  patient  problems. 

3.  Planning  nursing  care  utilizing  the  proper  assessment 
data. 

4.  Intervening  using  appropriate  nursing  techniques. 

5.  Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  your  plan  of  care. 

6.  Modifying  the  plan  of  care  based  on  individual  patient 
responses . 

7.  Overall  performance. 

Adjustment  to  Co-workers  .48  .57 

1.  I  usually  agree  with  my  co-workers  whenever  we  discuss 
working  in  this  hospital. 

2.  I  know  how  my  co-workers  feel  about  various  aspects  of 
this  job. 

3.  I  get  along  with  my  co-workers  very  well. 

Adjustment  to  the  Job/Task  ,73  .70 

1.  I  know  when  I  should  do  something  myself,  and  when  I 
should  get  help. 

2.  I  feel  very  well  adjusted  to  my  new  job. 

3.  I  still  feel  unsure  of  myself  on  this  job. 

4.  I  feel  comfortable  with  this  job. 
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Items  are  listed  for  scales  developed  or  modified  for  this  research. 


*1.1  ST  I /Mandatory 

Defense  Technical  Information  Center 
ATTN:  OTIC  IU'A-2 

Select  ii>n  and  Preliminary  Cataloging  Section 
Cameron  Station 

Alexandria,  VA  22314  (12  copies) 

Library  of  Congress 

Science  and  Technology  Division 

Washington,  D.C.  20540 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Code  4120E 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217  (3  copies) 

Naval  Research  Laboratory 
Code  2027 

Washington,  D.C.  20375  (6  copies) 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Director,  Technology  Programs 
Code  200 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Code  440 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Code  442PT 
800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Code  142EP 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 


‘LIST  2 /ONR  Field 

ONR  Western  Regional  Office 
1030  F.  Green  Street 
P asadena,  CA  91 106 

Psychol og j st 

ONR  Western  Regional  Office 
1030  E.  Green  Street 
Pasadena,  CA  91106 


’LIST  2/ONR  Field  (continued; 

Psychology st 
ONR  Regional  Office 
536  S.  Clark  Street 
Chicago,  1).  60605 

Psychol ogi st 

ONR  Eastern/Central  Regional  Office 
Bldg.  114,  Section  D 
666  Slimmer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02210 

ONR  Eastcrn/Central  Regional  Office 
Bldg.  114,  Section  D 
666  Summer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02210 


‘LIST  5/OPNAV 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training) 
Head,  Research,  Development,  and 
Studies  Branch  (0p-115) 

1812  Arlington  Annex 
Washington,  D.C.  20350 

Director 

Civilian  Personnel  Division  (0P-14) 
Department  of  the  Navy 
1803  Arlington  Annex 
Washington,  D.C.  20350 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training) 
Director,  Human  Resource  Management 
Plans  and  Policy  Branch  (0p-150) 
Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  D.C.  20350 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

(Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training) 
Director,  Human  Resource  Management 
Plans  and  Policy  Branch  (Op- 150) 
Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  D.C.  20350 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Head,  Manpower,  Personnel,  Training 
and  Reserves  Team  (0p-964D) 

The  Pentagon,  4A478 
Washington,  D.C.  20350 


ONR  Regional  Office 
536  S.  Clark  Street 
Chicago,  1L  60605 


‘LIST  3/OPNAV  (continued) 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Assistant,  Personnel  logistics 
Planning  (Op -lift /II) 
lbe  Pentagon,  5D772 
Washington,  D.C.  2O2S0 

Naval  Weapons  Center 
Code  094 

China  lake,  CA  93555 


‘LIST  4/NAVMATJ  NPRDC 

Program  Administrator  for  Manpower, 
Personnel,  and  Training 
A.  Rnhenstein 
MAT  0722 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

Naval  Material  Command 
Management  Training  Center 
NAYMAT  09M32 

Jefferson  Plaza,  Bldg  "2,  Rm  150 
1421  Jefferson  Oavis  Highway 
Arlington,  YA  20360 

Naval  Material  Command 
J.  W.  Tweeddale 
0NSM  (SNL) 

NAYMAT -00K 

Crystal  Plaza  #5,  Room  236 
Washington,  D.C.  20360 

Naval  Material  Command 
NAYMAT -00KB 

Washington,  D.C.  20360 

Naval  Material  Command 
J.  E.  Colvard 
(MAT- 03) 

Crystal  Plaza  #5 
Room  236 

22 11  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  VA  20360 

Commanding  Officer 

Naval  Personnel  R5D  Center 

San  Diego,  CA  92152  (3  copies) 

Navy  Personnel  R5<D  Center 
Washington  Liaison  Office 
Building  200,  2N 
Washington  Navy  Yard 
Washington,  D.C.  20374 


»1IST  4/VAMM  5  NPRDC  (continued) 

Naval  Pcr.onnel  HLD  Center 
San  Diego,  CA  92152 
(Dr.  Robert  Ptnn-l  copy) 

(Ed  Aiken-1  copy) 


‘LIST  5/BUMED 

Command i ng  Off i cer 

Naval  Health  Research  Center 

San  Diego,  CA  97152 

COR  William  S.  Maynard 
Psychology  P  partment 
Naval  Reg i vital  Medical  Center 
San  Diego,  CA  92134 

Naval  Submarine  Medical  Research  Laboratory 
Naval  Submarine  Base 
New  London,  Box  900 
Croton,  CT  06549 

Director,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Code  23 

Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  D.C.  20372 

Naval  Aerospace  Medical  Research  Lab 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  FL  32508 

Program  Manager  for  Human  Performance 
(Code  44) 

Naval  Medical  R5D  Command 
National  Naval  Medical  Center 
Betliesda,  MD  20014 

Navy  Medical  Rf)D  Command 
ATTN:  Code  44 

National  Naval  Medical  Center 
Betliesda,  MD  20014 


'1.1ST  6/Naval  Academy  and  Naval 
Poster "uluat  c  School 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Hr.  Richard  S.  Ulster 
Code  012 

Department  of  Administrative  Sciences 
Monterey,  CA  03940 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Professor  John  Singer 
Operations  Research  and 
Administrative  Science 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Super:  nteiident 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 

Code  1424 

Monterey,  CA  93940 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Dr,  James  Arima 
Code  S4-Aa 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Dr.  Richard  A.  McGonigal 
Code  54 

Monterey,  CA  93940 

U.S,  Naval  Academy 
ATTN:  CDR  J.  M.  McGrath 
Department  of  Leadership  and  Law 
Annapolis,  MD  21402 

Professor  Carson  K.  Eoyang 
Na.al  Postgraduate  School,  Code  54EG 
Department  of  Administration  Sciences 
Monterey,  CA  95940 

Superintendent 

ATTN:  Director  of  Research 

Naval  Academy,  U.S. 

Annapolis,  MD  21402 


*  LI  ST  7/HRM 
Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Air  Station 
Alameda,  CA  94591 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Submarine  Rase  Now  London 
P.0.  Box  81 
Groton,  CT  06340 


*1.1  SI  7/liP.M  (continued) 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 

Naval  Air  Station 
Mayport,  PL  3222S 

Commanding  Officer 

Human  Resource  Management  Cent er 

Pearl  Harbor,  111  96860 

Commander  in  Chief 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 

U.S.  Pacific  Fleet 

Pearl  Harbor,  111  96860 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Base 

Charleston,  SC  29408 

Commanding  Officer 
Human  Resource  Management  School 
Naval  Air  Station  Memphis 
Millington,  TN  5S0S4 

Human  Resource  Management  School 
Naval  Air  Station  Memphis  (96) 
Millington,  TN  38054 

Commanding  Officer 
Human  Resource  Management  Center 
1300  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  VA  22209 

Commanding  Officer 
Human  Resource  Management  Center 
5621-23  Tidewater  Drive 
Norfolk,  VA  23511 

Commander  in  Chief 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 

U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet 

Norfolk,  VA  23511 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Air  Station  Whidbey  Island 
Oak  Harbor,  KA  98278 

Commanding  Officer 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 

Box  23 

FP0  New  York  09510 

Commander  in  Chief 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 

U.S.  Naval  Force  Europe 

FP0  New  York  09510 


'  I.ISJ  7/Hi:M  (continued) 

Officer  in  Charge 

Mur. in  He  source  Manage  went  Pet  iehmi  nt 
Box  60 

FPO  S.in  Francisco  90651 
Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
CUMNAVI ORJAPAN 
IPO  Seattle  98762 


'LIST  S/.Navy  Miscellaneous 

Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 
HKM  Department  (NMPC-6) 

Washington,  D.C.  20350  (2  copies) 

Naval  Training  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  Croup 
Orlando,  FL  52813 

Command i ng  Officer 
ATTN:  TIC,  Bldg  2068 
Naval  Training  Equipment  Center 
Orlando,  FL  32813 

Chief  of  Naval  Education  and 
Training  (N'-5) 

Director,  Research  Development, 
Test  and  Evaluation 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  FL  52508 

Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Training 
ATTN:  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  Code  017 
NAS  Memphis  (75) 

Millington,  TN  58054 

Navy  Recruiting  Command 

Head,  Research  and  Analysis  Branch 

Code  434,  Room  8001 

801  North  Randolph  Street 

Arlington,  VA  22203 

Commanding  Officer 
USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN-70) 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  5 
Drvdock  Company 
Newport  News,  VA  23607 


•LIST  9/M MC 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Code  MP1-20 

Washington,  D.C.  20380 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
ATTN:  Dr.  A.  L.  Slafkosky,  Code  KD-1 
Washington,  D.C.  20380 

Education  Advisor 
Education  Center  (E031) 

MCDEC 

Quant i co,  VA  22134 

Commanding  Officer 
Education  Center  (F.031) 

MCDEC 

Quantico,  VA  22134 

Commanding  Officer 
U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Command  and  Staff  College 
Quantico,  VA  22134 


M..IST  11/Other  Federal  Government 

Dr.  Douglas  Hunter 
Defense  Intelligence  School 
Washington,  D.C.  20374 

Dr.  Brian  Usilaner 
GAO 

Washington,  D.C.  20548 

National  Institute  of  Education 
ATTN:  Dr.  Fritz  Mulhauser 
EOLC/SMO 

1200  19th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20208 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Minority  Group  Mental  Health  Programs 
Room  7-102 
5600  Fishers  Lane 
Rockville,  MD  20852 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 
Office  of  Planning  and  Evaluation 
Research  Management  Division 
1900  E.  Street ,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20415 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 
ATTN:  Vs.  Carolyn  Burst ein 
1900  H  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20415 


‘LIST  11 /lit  her  Federal  Government 
(cent  i  lined) 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 
Ai  IN :  Mr.  Jeff  Kune 
Personnel  RfiD  Center 
1000  E  Street,  N.W. 

Wa -hington,  D.C.  20415 

i.'hief,  Psychological  Rte.irch  Branch 
A i  IN:  Mr.  Richard  I.antennan 
II. S.  Coast  Guard  (C-P-  1/2/TP42) 
Washington,  ICC.  20593 

Social  and  Development  Psychology 

P  ro:, '  am 

Tat  i  Oital  Science  Foundation 
KasLingl  on,  I). C.  20550 


•LIST  1  2/ Array 

Meadqua rt  e rs ,  FORSCOM 

A1TN:  APPR-HR 

Ft.  McPherson,  GA  30330 

Army  Research  Institute 
Field  Unit -Leavenworth 
P.0.  Box  3122 

Fort  Leavenworth,  KS  66027 

Technical  Director 
Army  Research  Institute 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 

Director 

Systems  Research  Laboratory 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 

Director 

Army  Research  Institute 
Training  Research  Laboratory 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 

Dr.  T.  0.  Jacobs 
Code  PF.R1-IM 
Army  Research  Institute 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 

COL  Howard  Prince 

Head,  Department  of  Behavior 

Science  and  Leadership 

1J.S.  Military  Academy,  New  York  10996 


‘LIST  ’5/Air  rupee 

Air  University  Li hrary/LSE  76-443 
Maxwell  Ai-'B,  A],  36112 

COL  John  W.  Williams,  Jr. 

Head,  Department  of  Behavioral  Science 
and  Leadership 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  CO  80S40 

MAJ  Robert  Gregory 
USAFA/liFBL 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  CO  S0S4O 

AF0SR/NL  (Dr.  Fregly) 

Bui  1 di ng  410 
Bolling  AF B 

Washington,  L’.C.  20332 

LTC0L  Don  L.  Presar 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 
AF/MPYHM 
Pentagon 

Washington,  D.C.  20530 

Technical  Director 
A!  11RL/M0(T) 

Brooks  AFB 

San  Antonio,  TX  7823S 

AFMPC/MPCYPR 
Randolph  AFB,  TX  78150 


‘LIST  15/ Current  Contractors 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Arvey 
University  of  Houston 
Department  of  Psychology 
Houston,  TX  77004 

Dr.  Arthur  Blaiwes 
Human  Factors  Laboratory,  Code  N-71 
Naval  Training  Equipment  Center 
Orlando,  FL  32813 

Dr.  Joseph  V.  Brady 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of 
Medicine 

Division  of  Behavioral  Biology 
Baltimore,  MD  21205 

Dr.  Stuart  K.  Cook 

Institute  of  Behavioral  Science  “6 

University  of  Colorado 

Box  482 

Boulder,  CO  80509 


'LIST  15/Current  Contractors 
(continued) 

Dr.  L.  L.  Cummings 

Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Management 
Northwestern  University 
Nathaniel  Leveronc  Hall 
Evanston,  1L  60201 

Dr.  Henry  Emurian 

The  .Johns  Hopkins  University  School 
of  Medicine 

Department  of  Psychiatry  and 
Behavioral  Science 
Baltimore,  MD  21205 

Dr.  John  P.  French,  Jr. 

University  of  Michigan 
Institute  for  Social  Research 
P.0.  Rox  1248 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106 

Or.  Paul  S.  Goodman 
Graduate  School  of  Industrial 
Administration 
Carnegie-Mel Ion  University 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 

Dr.  J.  Richard  Hackman 
School  of  Organization  and 
Management 

Box  1A,  Yale  University 
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